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A Dividend Worth While 


For many years this business did not pay dividends in money commensurate with 
the capital, experience and skill employed to* produce Laboratory Furniture of 


Kewaunee Quality, and even today we could make more money by sacrificing some of 
our ideals—both manufacturing and business—and selling cheaper equipment at a 
cheaper price. 


Every little while, however, we receive a letter similar to the following from an 
Eastern educator, that represents to us a dividend well worth while: 


“I am particularly well pleased with the high code of business ethics you maintain. 
In all our dealings I have found you not only scrupulously honest, but courteous and 
considerate far above the average business house. I shall take pleasure in recommend- 
ing that all our laboratory furniture be of the Kewaunee brand.” 


The new Kewaunee Book, the standard authority on Laboratory Furniture, should 
be in your reference library. 


Je iukviiee / a s 
LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 
K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO. BRAUN CORPORATION 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


California Distributors 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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THE FOOD PROBLEM 
The School As a Factor In Its Solution 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 








The results of an investigation, State and National, 
concerning food production and conservation, and the 
utilization of student labor in connection therewith. 


















URING the three years past, with the central powers of Europe one by one enter- 
D ing into the war, the food resources of these countries have been seriously taxed. 
Land has been devastated, crops destroyed, agriculture neglected. Men of the farms 
have been called into the conflict. As a result, it is to this country that Europe is now 
looking for much of her food supply. 


Now with the entrance of our own country into the war, matters take on a much 
more serious aspect. Our storehouses have been depleted. In some sections crops 
have not been the most abundant. With the prospect of having to become the granary, 
not alone of our own country, but of those of the Allies as well, this Nation is rapidly 
awakening to the fact that one of our greatest necessities is an increased crop produc- 
tion. Attention must also be given to food conservation. The situation is even more 
serious when it is realized that not only must we supply the Allies with much of their 
food, but that with average crops and under normal conditions, it would take many 
months to fill our granaries and storehouses to the level they were in before the war 
opened. 

The President of the United States, the Congress, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and agricultural and food experts throughout the nation, are calling 
upon the people in both country and city to give attention to these important matters. 
National, State and County Councils of Defense, Agricultural Colleges, Farmers’ Unions 
and other like organizations, are offering suggestions as to what should be done. 
School authorities have for some weeks been carefully studying the question of the 





entrance of high school boys and girls, during the vacation period, on Saturdays, before 
into productive agricultural work through the cultivation of school 


gardens, vacant lots, and in helping to harvest the creps upon the farms, ranches and 






i 
and after school, 


orchards. It would seem that little by little our people are coming to realize that real 





preparedness lies fully as much in increasing and conserving our food supply, as in 
activity in some other directions. It should, therefore, be unnecessary to enter into any 










extended argument for agricultural preparedness. 

To the end, however, that there might be secured definite information as to what 
has already been done by the schools of the country along these lines, and that there 
might be constructive suggestions offered as to methods of future procedure, the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, through the office of the Executive Secretary, has during 
the past few weeks made a somewhat thorough study of the situation. A series of 
questions were sent to every high school principal, county superintendent, city superin- 
tendent, the Presidents of normal schools, 1gricultural experts, and many others through- 
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ee _______—______ 
out the State, and to numerous teachers, principals, superintendents and Maders through- 
out the Nation. Definite answers were asked to these questions. The responses have 


been prompt and in most cases explicit and detailed. The following is the list of 
questions asked: 


THE QUESTIONS 
1. What has been done by the boys and girls in your county, city or school look- 
ing toward increased crop production or food conservation for 1917? 
2. What constructive plans have you for 1917? 
3. What plans have you for employing boys and girls during the vacation period 
in the harvesting of fruits and farm products? 
What share should the school take in this work? 
Who should direct it? 
What compensation should students receive? 
What credit should be given? 


How can these plans be developed with the least interference with school 


RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
There has thus been brought together a mass of information, valuable in the 
highest degree to school people, students of economics and those having in hand the 
active direction of the activities of government and in determining the part each indi- 
vidual is to play in the struggle for Democracy. Only the most meagre outline can 
here be given. 


1 


Throughout the country, as the returns show, schools generally have, during the 


last few weeks, been working toward increased crop production. Courses of study have 


been so shaped as to emphasize food conservation. This is true in greater or less de- 
gree of rural schools and elementary and high schools, whether in town or city. Quota- 
tions from a few of the replies from California high schools and from schools in other 
States, and chosen without regard to alphabetical or other arrangement, will be sugges- 
tive and indicate the present trend. The name of the school is first given. 

Fair Oaks: The Agricultural Club has planted 10 acres of dwarf milo maize. A 
school garden is being grown to provide carrots, onions, etc., for the high school lunches 
next year. Jackson: About one-half acre of high school land is at present under culti- 
vation for vegetables; high school students, janitor and teachers are doing the work, 
each possessing a separate plot. Anderson: Agricultural Club contests for corn and 
beans; club has leased 4 acres. Willows: We have plowed up our school yard and the 
children now have it under cultivation. Chino: We gave a week’s holiday at beet thin- 
ning time. The boys and girls put in 10,000 hours at farm work; granted leave of 
absence to all who were at farm work. Jefferson High, Los Angeles: Our boys and 
girls are planting and cultivating about 10 acres of our campus. The principal crops 
are potatoes, beans and corn. Sutter: Agricultural Club has 50 acres of grain sorghum. 
School Agricultural Club distributed seeds among the farmers of the section. El Monte: 
One of the trustees has donated to the use of the school 10 acres; the crop will be 
beans. We shall sell the crop and pay the students for their work; the balance of the 
money will be devoted to some good work in connection with the school. Kingsburg: 
Students of the Junior and Senior classes released 5 weeks before the end of the year 
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to work land that otherwise would not be tilled. Girls raising vegetable gardens and 
carrying water to irrigate them. San Fernando: 95 out of 118 pupils have gardens; 83 
acres planted; 40 acres yet to be planted. School begins at 7:30 a. m. On call for vol- 
unteers students went to the beet fields to help thin, thus saving the crop. Gonzales: 
Each agricultural boy has doubled his bean acreage. We are now harvesting our early 
pea crop. Patterson: Boys having jobs in mind on farms were excused 4 weeks early. 
Santa Monica: 17 acres under cultivation, which has been put out to beans and garden 
truck. Montebello: 95 boys and girls contesting for cash. prizes in raising vegetable 
gardens. Dekano: The school is looking to the care of about 55 acres as follows: 


Beans, 25; potatoes, 714; corn, 15; garden, 744. Sonoma: 25 acres in corn, potatoes 
is cultivated by boys. Girls’ Canning Club. Calexico: Boys are putting out 
corn; one 40 acres, another 80 acres. Van Nuys: Student body by unanimous vote sus- 
pended athletic activities for the year, plowed athletic field for beans, volunteered their 


services to the beet growers, thinning over 100 acres of beets and gave much of the 


and beat 


same acreage the first hoeing. School opens 7:20 a. m. Aggregate earnings $954.42. 
Earnings from other sources aggregating $1,350. I regard the experience to any one of 
them as valuable as from any subject in the course of study. Lincoln High, Los An- 
geles: 486 pupils have gardens at home; 44% acres under cultivation; 400 pounds of 
potato seed distributed in 10 pound lots. Tehachapi: 2! acres of potatoes and a good 
sized kitchen garden. Merced: The Agricultural Club has put in about 50 acres of 
beans. All lands on homes of country students and part of city students have been 
utilized. East Auburn: Junior section of Agricultural Club formed as part of the 
County Farm Bureau Fair. Monrovia: Over 300 gardens in cultivation under direction 
of our School Gardener. Domestic Science classes working on cheap menus and better 
cooking and buying. Fullerton: Our boys were organized to the number of 120 to 
work in the beet fields. Whittier: Acres cultivated, 6714; city lots, 21; small plots, 17. 
San Pedro: School pupils have been urged to plant vacant lots and land adjacent to 
their homes and 22 acres have been planted. Two teachers advise and inspect gardens. 
A plant exchange has been established in the school. Santa Barbara: Soldiers of the 
Commissary established. Employment Bureau. 18 acres planted. Ontario: Planting 
areas varying from 1 lot to 15 acres. We have secured extra planting of about 75 or 
100 acres. Manual Arts, Los Angeles: Planted vacant lots and home gardens amounting 
to the total of 160 acres—mostly in potatoes, onions, lettuce, beans and corn; 125 
boys worked for 1o days in the beet fields of San Fernando Valley to help save the crops. 
Berkeley : 24 boys under direction of the head of the Physical Education Department left 
school May 10 to work in the asparagus fields on Bradford Island for a term of 6 
weeks. 


Small plots, school grounds and acreage are everywhere being cultivated by school 
boys and girls. Wasco High School has 35 acres of potatoes to be followed by 40 
acres of corn. Owensmouth has substantial school gardens; 7 acres at the school 
planted to beans. In Imperial 100 acres of milo are planted. Milo Club includes prac- 
tically every farm boy and some town boys and two girls. The Mountain View Agri- 


cultural Club has leased about 3 acres. Santa Clara has 21 acres in “war gardens.” 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS “DOING THEIR BIT” 

In the city of Los Angeles there are under cultivation 1,850 acres of land; 14,012 
pupils in the elementary schools are engaged in agricultural work out of school hours. 
Say the authorities: “An enormous amount of labor has been performed, not alone in 
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planting of gardens, but in helping the Municipal Home Garden Committee, which was 
appointed by the Mayor to extend the work for adults. This supplementary activity has 
included the recording of vacant lots, provisions for giving advice on soil and planting, 
the distribution of many thousands of plants from the school gardens to the various 
home gardens, the loaning of tools to those unable to purchase them, etc. In the various 
classes of Home Economics, careful attention and special emphasis is given to the 
elimination of waste and the preparation of inexpensive menus.” 

At San Jose “200 city lots have been planted by elementary school children, and 
150 city lots and 22 acres in the country, by high school students.” In Sacramento, 
“the Grammar Grades are farming beans in a 200 acre orchard, and in several small 
plots varying from 4 acres to a half city lot. The city has been surveyed and all good 
land will be plowed for summer fallow. Pupils are organized in four branches—Finan- 
cial, Supervising, Advisory and Executive.” In Palo Alto, about 15 acres of vacant lots 
have been planted to beans. In Pomona, one school reports 237 gardens out of 265 
children. In Plumas County, “each Boy Scout is to raise sufficient food for one 
soldier.” High school pupils at San Mateo have planted 3 acres of potatoes, and the 
elementary school pupils of Redwood City have individual gardens. In Trinity County, 


each school is forming a ‘““My America” Bean Club. At Santa Ana, “several prizes have 


been offered by citizens to boys and girls who plant gardens.” In Kern County “55 dis- 


‘ 
tricts out of 105 are conducting school and home garden work.” In San Bernardino 


“in April, orange pickers went on a strike. We supplied a large number of boys for 


me veek,” 


THE NATION AT WORK 


he work in New Jersey is suggestive. There has been organized the Junior In- 
dustrial Army of New Jersey consisting of three divisions: Agricultural, Home Gardens 
and Girls’ Service. The Assistant Commiss oner of Education heads the work, each coun- 
superintendent being responsible in his own county. In New York State, some “8,000 
and girls have been released from school for work in food production and conserva- 
tion.” These are expected to continue in productive effort through the vacation period. 
In Detroit, “the Public Recreation Commission has garden clubs on vacant lots directed 
by Playground workers—1,200 gardens; also 715 potato patch assignments. Potato 
patches are plowed and seed furnished at cost.’”” The Normal School at Emporia, Kan- 
sas, has developed school gardens for the pupils. Products are being sold from all of 
these. In Cincinnati they excused “all pupils over 14 years of age, and a few who were 
a little under that 


age, who were willing to undertake farm, work or for whom there 
seemed to be any opportunity for farming. We also have two groups of about too each 
engaged, one 2 half days a week, and one 1 day a week in community or group farm- 
ing. We have in addition to this, about 1,200 pupils engaged in a tentative school and 


1 


home garden.” 


“Our children,” say the Topeka, Kans., authorities, “have been taught and urged as 
never before in reference to the importance of planting and cultivating. A lecture-demon- 
stration was put on at each school building recently by a representative from the State 
Agricultural College.” In each county in Oregon there is “a complete organization ot the 
boys and girls which is under the auspices of the Boys and Girls Club work and is carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture at Washington and the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege co-operating. These boys and girls are carrying out the different projects of gard- 
ening, poultry raising, pig raising, growing corn, potatoes and canning and baking. In 
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Seymour, Indiana, 250 gardens are under cultivation by students under competent super- 
vision. “In practically every county of Oklahoma campaigns for the increase of food 
production have been put on, and in the cities in particular, a great many school chil- 
dren have been employed in gardening during the vacation period. The city children 
in considerable numbers take part in cotton chopping and other forms of work suited 
to their ability.”” At Houston, Texas, more than 3,000 home gardens were made and 
tended by public school children, during the past year. ‘The boys of the Senior Class 
signed an obligation to do a certain amount of work in gardening during the coming 
summer.” 

Similar reports from various cities and counties in Washington, New Mexico, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Arizona, Maine, Wisconsin, Rhode Island and other States, show that 
whether East or West, North or South, attention in both high and elementary schools 
is centered upon the problems of food production and conservation. Even in localities 
where water is scarce and irrigation necessary, lands heretofore thought useless are 
being brought under subjection, and crops never before raised in a given locality are 
being attempted although the tendency is not to experiment. Roadside plots, land sur- 
rounding homes in towns and country, school grounds regularly used for athletic pur- 
poses or for flower plots are utilized. Boys are not only working on the farms helping 
to save crops that would otherwise be lost owing to lack of farm help, but through the 
incentive of the school they are carrying to the homes the gospel of a more intensive 
and extensive use of the soil. 
LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

The replies to the question as to constructive plans for the future, indicate clear- 
ly that schools heretofore giving instruction in Agriculture, largely from a book or 
laboratory point of view, are to apply their work practically in the freld. Domestic 
Science courses are taking up for consideration food substitutes and food values. Eco- 
nomic menus are the rule. Canning Clubs are everywhere in order, and various ways 
of preserving foods are being studied by the girls in the upper grammar grades and high 
schools. Club work is being organized in even the smaller schools where before it was 
unknown. Card catalogues are made of vacant lots and students are listed for work in 
special lines. In many schools employment bureaus are established, so that the employ- 
ers may be put in touch with available help. 

From San Fernando comes the statement that next year they shall “require every 
boy and encourage every girl to do agricultural work.” At Sonoma High School there 
is planned an Agricultural Fair in September at which the work of the children will 
be featured. A campaign for Thrift and against Waste will be followed at Calexico. 
Says the report: “We are throwing away enough to feed Belgium, Poland and Servia, 
besides a few crumbs for Germany. The greatest good will be derived from a cam- 
paign against waste.’’ Sixty to 70 acres not yet under cultivation, will be planted at 
Palo Alto. An organized effort will be made at Pasadena through every school prin- 
cipal “to have sane, sensible and intelligent and continued attention given to this line 
of work by school children throughout the city.” At Vallejo arrangements have been 
made for a cooking demonstration in canning meats and fruit. In San Jose a “School 
Marketing Commission” has been organized to sell their own produce. 

“Food Conservation and Fire Protection for crops in fields and after harvested,” is 
the message for 1917 from Kern County. A new course of study is being written in 


San Diego County, which will emphasize the agricultural phases of education. Exhibits 
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and competitions, not alone among the school children but among various classes of 
gardeners, is planned in California and throughout the Eastern States. Prizes to be 
given for participation in county and local fairs are mentioned by a large number. Courses 
in agriculture have been added to many schools in the Eighth Grade and High School 
classes, and home project work is encouraged. It is quite common for schools to lease 
ground for use during the coming year. It is encouraging that real serious attention 
is given to the value of foods other than meats such as will produce a properly balanced 
ration. At Esparto they advocate the “clean plate’ to eliminate waste of household 
foods. The term “economical cooking” frequently used, points the direction in which 
schools are working. There will be distributed among the pupils of the elementary de- 
partment of Los Angeles “‘a series of leaflets that will give to every home precise direc- 
tions showing the methods of purchasing materials and the preparation of dishes that will 
be well balanced, palatable and inexpensive. The total number of these leaflets will ex- 
ceed half a million.” 

Throughout the country in various schools and cities there are being organized vari- 
ous types of clubs for boys and girls. School authorities are sending out bulletins, cir- 
culars and printed matter of all kinds, thus to secure information and to give instruc- 
tion. The good work already begun is to be continued along much the same lines the 
coming year but will be modified as time and experience dictates. 

UTILIZING THE VACATION 

In most country districts the boys of the community work at their own homes or 
upon the neighboring farms in the vacation period so that the school is not as necessary 
an element in taking the initiative as it is in towns and cities. The girls work either at 
home or in occupations such as drying and canning of fruit.+ Lodi, Calif., has a “High 


School Patriotic League of America” well under way. The vacation will be prolonged, 
and the services of the students as members of the League offered to the Government 
in the harvesting of crops and so on. In localities where certain types of labor are 
scarce the Student Welfare Committees and Employment Bureaus are a great help. 
Wherever the school acts as a clearing house, the work of the community and the 


school is closely co-ordinated. A suggestive movement is that to utilize the school labor- 
atories and domestic science departments during the vacation period. Many schools 
ontemplate following the plan in force at Houston, Texas, where the “domestic science 
departments will be kept open during the summer, for instruction of girls and women in 
canning and preserving.” A doubt is expressed by many school authorities that 
farmers, ranchers, fruit growers or dairymen, will readily engage boys and girls from 
the towns owing to their unfamiliarity with rural routine. 
SUPERVISION 

Where students are placed on farms at a distance from home, opinions indicate 
that they should be mobilized in groups or camps under strict supervision, not allowed to 
scatter through the country without oversight. Work must be done under the super- 
vision either of the employers or of the school authorities. There is a general belief 
that the school may not trouble itself about directing any work done by pupils in their 
own homes or upon their own premises, but should stimulate in every respect, and al- 
ways direct and supervise those students who are working upon school gardens or 
grounds, or who go from the towns into the country or factory. Wherever there are 
teachers of Agriculture or experts available in the Departments of Science or Home 


Economics, these instructors together with the school principals should supervise. 
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DOLLARS AND CENTS 


Compensation is a mooted question. Opinions vary from absolutely no compensa- 
tion either for vacation or other work to the payment of a regular wage schedule. 
Some feel that an injustice would be done to the wage earners if boys and girls enter 
into competition without working under a wage scale. Most school people feel, how- 
ever, that a fair compensation should be paid depending upon the location and kind of 
work and the results accomplished. This might range from 25c per hour to $2.50 or 
$3.00 per day. Instead of allowing direct money compensation in working upon school 
projects, some authorities plan to allow students to reimburse themselves from the sale 
of their products. The pupils should be induced to “do their bit” without our common 
notion of getting something out of it, say some. Many realize that it has a salutary 

I 


effect upon the pupil to work and earn his own way. 






THE CREDIT QUESTION 

The matter of school credit is much more difficult to adjust. Where school has 
been closed early or will open late in the fall, regular school time being devoted to pro- 
ductive work on the farm, students will for the most part receive credit. Where credit 
is allowed, supervision must prevail. It is felt by many that “patriotic motives” should 
govern, and that no boy or girl should ask or desire credit. In the words of a Texas 
Superintendent, “We have not considered it from the standpoint of credit, but from the 
standpoint of opportunity.” Others state that work done in vacation periods should receive 
the same credit as that attaching to a laboratory subject. In any case, however, credit 
should be awarded only as work is satisfactorily accomplished. 






SCHOOL ROUTINE NOT 





INTERFERED WITH 

In rural districts little fear is expressed that there will be conflict of vacation or 
after-school work with the regular daily routine. In towns and cities where schools be- 
gin at 7:30 or 8:00 and close at 1:30, the afternoon is thus allowed for outside occupa- 
tion. The lengthening of the vacation period, the use of Saturdays and holidays, and of 
hours formerly devoted to athletics or laboratory subjects, as well as certain classes in 
manual training or industrial education, are suggestive ways to avoid conflict. Many 
teachers and principals go so far as to say there can be no actual conflict, as the work 
in increasing food production and conservation is the most vital now before the school 
as it is before the country at large, and that school courses and school hours should be 
shaped in accordance with the demand. 





IMPLICATIONS FROM THE INVESTIGATION 

The implications from a close analysis of this nation-wide study are of the utmost 
significance. The fact that boys and girls are made to see clearly that they have a 
part to perform in our social and economic scheme will prove of the greatest value. 
When the children in the Public Schools of San Jose “earn over $50,000 each summer 
in the fruit,” the force of this statement is apparent. Then too, the commercial and 
civic organizations, and through them the community at large, learns more about the 
school and its possibilities than ever before. With the voting of $500 by the Rotary 
Club of the city just mentioned, to plow the city lots, the willingness of the Water Com- 
pany to furnish water free, and when the “children buy the seeds, plant the lots and 
care for the crop, harvest it, sell it and keep the money,” then a new note in education 
is being struck. That the schools have, however, not yet measured up to the demands 
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made upon them, is apparent, for we learn from one of our most intellectual communities 
of “the incapacity of our average boy to rise to responsibility even in this national crisis. 
Is our educational system breeding loafers? Our boys are above the average but no group 
of them can compete with Japanese, with Germans, with Englishmen.” It is quite evi- 
dent from statements such as these that it needs a national calamity to bring our 
American people “up standing.” And it is satisfying to know that when put to the test 
our pupils do measure up, and that in most cases the students who do well in school are 
those who are doing the best work in the fields, gardens and homes. 


The study indicates that attention must be given to the production of non perishable 
food stuffs. Over-production of non perishables need hardly be feared. Attention is 
drawn to the necessity for a proper adjustment of prices and of transportation facilities ; 
“to the men who are buying up these crops before they are planted for the purpose of 
speculation. If this were done,” says a Marin County authority, “there would be neither 
lack of food nor too high prices during the coming year. I see little use in growing 
abundant crops when these immediately pass into the hands of speculators who quadruple 
prices, sell what they can and destroy the remainder. What we need is restriction and 
regulation along the lines of distribution. Don’t waste time urging the boys and girls 
to plant vacant lots until you have taken steps to have the distribution prices properly 
regulated.” It is quite evident that the public markets, where produce may be sold 
and purchased at a fair profit, are a great necessity. 


The use of vegetables, fruit and garden truck raised upon school and home plots, 


y 
and used in the school lunch room or cafeteria, and in the Domestic Science classes, 


militates directly toward economy and efficiency. In many instances girls are organized 
into Canning Clubs. Fruits and vegetables are canned, preserved, dried, and otherwise 
stored both for school and for home use. The home here may learn many a valuable 
lesson from the school. 

While vacation periods may be lengthened in an emergency, it is recognized by the 
sober-minded and far-sighted, that the school has its claims. The pupils should not be 
exploited. Long hours, inferior wages, if wages be paid, and unsatisfactory ®urround- 
ings, would tend to negative entirely the good result hoped for. Pupils must be sub- 
jected to the best moral atmosphere and sanitary surroundings. While “there is no les- 
son the boys need to learn so much as that of the real value of a, dollar by earning it 
at some productive venture of their own,” it is nevertheless true that the pupil should 
appreciate his responsibilities, and be willing to “do his bit,” and this is what prompts 
some to say that the work is worth while even though there were no need of extra 
crop production and food conservation. The idea too of economy and the elimination 
of* waste is constantly emphasized. “Any pupil,” says one principal, “should be excused 
from school to do any necessary work, but picking fruit is no substitute for United 
States History. It may be more important than United States History but that does 
not change the facts stated above.” Says a prominent woman educator, “Do not cheat 
the child of his birthright, the right to a full elementary school course of study. The 
one great danger that I see is that the child may be defrauded of his school right and the 
nation damaged through citizens less educated.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following conclusions are drawn and recommendations offered for the considera- 
tion of those who are giving this matter of an increased food supply and its conservation, 
the full attention which it deserves: 
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AGRICULTURAL PREPAREDNESS AND FOOD CONSERVATION 
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Agricultural Instruction for All Schools 

There is apparent a very definite need for agricultural instruction in the high, 
intermediate and elementary schools the country over. No intermediate or high school 
of any considerable size, should be without such definite instruction, and this even though 
the school be located in an arid region. For with the advance in the science of irriga- 
tion, lands once considered arid are being brought under cultivation. The fact that there 
is in many instances much more definite instruction in agriculture given in the cities than 
in the rural districts, offers only another proof that the rural school is not receiving the 
funds and attention necessary to make it measure up with the needs of the community. 
Large school grounds, several acres in extent, or rented or leased property should be at 
the disposal of all schools. ; 


It may also be said without fear of contradiction, that the tendency is toward an 
over supply of high school graduates who have had training in commercial branches. What 
the rural and smaller high schools need is a substitution of instruction in rural education 
and farm accounting, for much of the work now given under the head of commercial 
subjects. Then too, these agricultural phases of education must not be handled from 
the book, or from the laboratory side merely, but must be carried on in the most prac- 
tical way possible. With improved rural school conditions, our young people would not 
flock to the cities, there to enter blind-alley occupations and to receive minimum wages ; 
we should not be forced to discuss a “back to the farm” movement, but we should 
practice the “stay on the farm” policy. 


Home Economics a Fundamental Necessity 
All schools, rural, town, city, must offer work in home economics—domestic 
science, domestic art, household arts, applied chemistry and the like. Girls and boys as 


well, should know something about food values, food substitutes, what constitutes a well 
balanced ration, and be able to plan simple menus and understand thoroughly the neces- 
sity for economy in cooking. Waste in the matter of foodstuffs is not alone noticeable 
in the great cities, but even more so on the farms and in rural communities. 
The School Employment Bureau 

All large schools should list all boys and girls who are at any time available for 
work outside the school. There should be as well a card catalogue of available positions, 

1 


and the school should serve through their employment bureau, as the medium to bring to- 
gether the position and the one desiring employment. 


Realizing on the School Garden 
School gardens should produce fruits and vegetables maturing at various times 
during the season, and these should be made available for the school lunch room or 
cafeteria. The product of this garden should also be used by the classes in home eco- 
nomics in their work in canning, preserving and storing foods for use in the school 
and home. 
Learning the Value of Money 
Under proper conditions, both boys and girls should be permitted to accept 
financial remuneration for work well and honestly done upon the farms or in the homes 
during vacation periods, but the fee in any case should be always in accord with re- 
sults accomplished. Every boy and girl should early be taught to have a bank account, 
and to appreciate the value of money to the end that they should actually work and earn 
financial reward; to learn how to save, invest and spend. 
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THE SCHOOL AS A FACTOR IN ITS SOLUTION 


Crediting Honest Effort 

Any credit given should be awarded on exactly the same basis as is any other 
school credit, and not because the work done is “emergency work.” Boys and girls 
should be made to feel their responsibilities, and that from purely patriotic motives, 
as well as grownups, are expected to make their contribution. However, boys and gi 
who give up school time to work for the common good, should not be penalized. 
credit shoukl be given them, and work creditably done outside may be offered as a substi- 
tute for the school work. Under proper supervision, this outside work may even be 
accepted in lieu of graduation requirements. It is time we fully realized that there is no 
particular virtue in subjects ; that “the letter killeth, the Spirit giveth life.” 
The Child Paramount 

The school properly conducted is the most essential institution in our country 
today. We must not allow ourselves to be carried away by the popular clamor 
in some quarters which has resulted almost in hysteria. Child labor is permissible no- 
where. Some of the European countries are at the moment suffering, because children 
of immature years have been allowed to engage in gainful occupations during this 
war period. They find juvenile crime increasing, and moral and physical natures are 
dwarfed. Under no conditions, must children be exploited. If boys and girls are 
away from home during a vacation period, they should be under supervision of compe- 
tent school authorities, and subjected to the best moral and hygienic surroundings, 


while long hours or undue tax from a physical point of view should never be tol- 
erated. 


The Gospel of Work: Waste vs. Thrift 

One of the best lessons that can come to the boy or girl is that of the 
“gospel of work.” They are lead to see things as they really are. Their entrance 
into the real work of the world, not only affords them a proper perspective, but helps 
to give society at large an appreciation of the school and that for which it stands. It 
will, more than anything else, tend toward a well balanced curriculum and one that will 
meet the needs of the day. While the present condition presents some serious aspects, 
the results of work by boys and girls will have an effect upon them when the war is 
over, much more far reaching than can be appreciated now. And the prevailing fault 
of the American people, that of wastefulness, will, through proper direction, be 
checked. For should the American people go forward as they promised to, we should 
soon become a Nation of spendthrifts. One of the most far reaching results of this 
war for democracy, will be to bring home to every man and every woman, every boy 
and every girl, the necessity for the practice of Thrift. 


An Honorable Beginning: Our Lesson for the Future 

And finally, the schools of California and of the country generally; are, as 
shown by the results of the investigation, giving excellent service in securing increased 
food production and in conserving the food supply as an element in National and State 
preparedness. This attitude should be an incentive to schools everywhere to engage in 
the work. It is here recommended that all school pupils who are physically able and are 
not engaged otherwise, should give their time, not alone during vacation, but at available 
periods throughout the school year, and especially for the duration of the war, to pro- 
ductive work in the school gardens, the vacant lots, upon the farm and in the home. 
The solution of the present National and World need will help to blaze the way for a 
balanced future in the matter of food production and conservation. 
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INCREASING THE PRODUCTION OF FOOD SUPPLIES 


BY HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON, 


SECRETARY OF 


POSTAL TELEGRAM 
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It has been estimated that in some sec- 
tions, because of reliance 
on the two-crop system, the labor of man 
and animals is utilized only fifty or 
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too exclusive 
sixty 
diversification 
this labor 
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applied. It is stated that 


per time. If 


were more generally practiced, 
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than two million boys between the ages of 
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about farming operations. This consti- 
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Department and the State agricultural col- 
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sideration are that industrial plants should, 
so far as possible, arrange to do their re- 
pairing during the harvest season and that 
certain kinds of public and private under- 
takings of 


relatively lesser 


importance 
should be suspended temporarily, thereby 


making possible some additional liberation 
of labor. The mobilizing in particular dis- 
tricts of groups of labor for emergency 
assistance is by no means beyond the range 
of possibility. State and local organiza- 
tions especially should give this problem 
their most earnest consideration, and no 
doubt they will find means in their various 
‘ommunities of furnishing assurances that 
farming operations will not only be con- 
tinued on their normal scale, but will even 
be extended. 

It is especially important that emphasis 
be laid on the increased production of the 


SCHOOL AND FOOD SUPPLY 


staple crops, particularly in the regions 
where they are usually grown. There is 
yet time to increase the acreage not only 
of corn, oats, barley, rice and the sorghums, 
but also of spring wheat in certain areas, 
as well as to extend the acreage of 
beans, cowpeas and soy beans. live 
stock and poultry resources of the country 
need to be carefully considered and en- 
couragement given to permit recovery from 
the unusual drafts upon them during the 
past year, with particular reference to the 
production of meat, dairy products and 
eggs. The marked activity in home garden- 
ing will result in a considerable additional 
production of perishable crops for local 
use. The Department and State argicultural 
agencies are lending their assistance to 
local bodies which are organizing system- 
atic home garden work. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE FOOD SUPPLY 


mun. Fs Fy 


HE immediate need for the produc- 
tion of much larger supplies of food 
than we have ever produced in any one 
year, and the withdrawal of many men 
from the farms to fill the ranks of the 
army and navy and for work in munition 
factories and other industrial plants, seems 
to make it desirable and even necessary for 
many boys and girls of school age to en- 
gage in agricultural production. This neces- 
sity may be met in either of two ways: 
First. Schools may be dismissed and 
those children who can find employment 
may be hired as hands either singly or in 
groups merely for the labor they can do 
and without regard to the welfare and im- 
provement of the children themselves. If 
this policy is followed the loss in human 
life and in future efficiency can hardly 
fail to be much greater than the value of 
the work done. The increase in food pro- 
duction will have been bought at a price 
greater than we can afford to pay. 


CLAXTON, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Or second. The work may be done 
mostly at or near the homes of the chil- 
dren and be so planned and directed that 
it will have as much value for its effect 
on the children as for the food stuffs pro- 
duced, and make for permanent increase 
in efficiency as well as for *emporary re- 
lief. For boys and girls in cities, towns, 
suburban communities, and manufactur- 
ing villages intensive gardening on back 
yards and vacant lots may be made much 
more profitable than could any plan of 
sending boys and girls to the country for 
work on the larger farms, work to which 
they are not accustomed and for which 
they are not fitted. In smaller towns, 
suburban communities and villages, poultry 
raising and the care of pigs may be profit- 
ably added to gardening. 

If all the urban school children were 
put to work in this way, under competent 
direction, and if all the available land 
were cultivated intelligently, several hun- 
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SCHOOL AND FOOD SUPPLY 


dred 


fruits, poultry and pork might be produced 


millions of dollars of 


vegetables, 
without any loss of time from school or 
without any lowering of the efficiency of 
the system of education. The health of 
the would be 


their education advanced, and their morals 
protected. 


children much improved, 


It is only necessary that teach- 
ers—men and women—who know garden- 
ing practically and theoretically, who know 
how to manage boys and girls, and who 
are not afraid of work, should be provided 
at the rate of one teacher to about 150 
children. These teachers should be em- 
ployed for twelve months in the year and 
should teach the nature subjects, element- 
ary sciences, in the schools, using after- 
noons, Saturdays, and all vacation days 
in directing and helping children with their 
home work. Each child should be so di- 
rected and helped as to enable it to pro- 
duce the largest and 


possible amount, 


should have such instruction as will en- 
under- 
tt merely by imitation or 


this 


able it to work intelligently and 


standingly and n 
not re- 
it will 
only require the paying of the teachers 
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who do this work to enable them to give 
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can direct 150 children, who ought to pro- 


duce a total of $7,500 worth of vegetables, 
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in the orchards for the care of trees and 
for the picking and packing of fruit. 
In the public high schools of rural dis- 
tricts and small towns there are more than 
500,000 boys and girls, and in the higher 
classes of the rural elementary schools 


there are three or four millions boys and 
girls ten years old and older. Probably most 
of these can find work more or less profit- 
able on their own father’s farms; many of 
them, however, cannot. Probably all could 
be helped if they could have such intel- 
ligent direction as is implied in the home- 
project plan of teaching agriculture in the 
high schools of Massachusetts and in some 
other States. Under this plan each boy or 
girl undertakes some piece of work at 
home, or on a neighboring farm: the cul- 
tivation of one or more acres of land—as 
many as can be cultivated to the best ad- 
vantage—or the care of an orchard or the 
poultry yard, or a small dairy. The work 
is done under the direction of the teachers 
of agriculture, to whom reports are made 
from time to time, and who visit and in- 
spect the work of the boys and girls as 
often as they can. Thus the work becomes 
both productive and educative in a high 
degree. The general use of this plan should 
result in the contribution of several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of agricultural 
products. 

It is important that we produce in the 
United States this year and next year and 
for many year® to come the largest pos- 
sible food stuffs, in this 
task boys and girls of high school age and 
even of grammar and 
should help; 
that during these years we conserve al 


We 


amounts of 
j 
i 


and 


schoc | age can 


best interests of 


2S 
our children. 
1 


teed ourselves at other pet 


purpose if in the doing of 
education, the health 
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I believe in the physical, mental and 
moral value of the right kind of labor for 
children, if it is intelligently and sympa- 
thetically directed, but I doubt the policy 
of herding boys and girls for living and 
laboring away from their homes and away 
from the sympathetic care of friends and 


MISGUIDED THRIFT 
relatives. Safety first is a good motto here 
as elsewhere. Also, I do not believe it is 
possible to get as large economic results 
from such exploiting of children and child 
labor as may be had from the surer and 
safer methods which I have suggested in 
this brief article. 


MISGUIDED THRIFT 


S. W. STRAUS, PRESIDENT 


NE of the greatest dangers that con- 


fronts us at this moment is mis- 
guided thrift. 

In our efforts to be patriotically eco- 
nomical, we find ourselves going to ex- 
tremes in the opposite direction, which is 
just as great a menace as wastefulness 
and extravagance. One of the worst cal- 
amities that could befall our Nation at any 
time would be to stop the wheels of in- 
dustry, but more especially NOW. 

The point is to differentiate between de- 
structive and constructive thrift. In times 
of peace or war, waste is reprehensible, 
but indiscriminate tight-fistedness is worse, 
because in such conditions the provident 
are made to suffer with the improvident. 

Because the whole Nation suddenly has 
become conscious of the necessity of thrift, 
Wwe as 


deflect 


individuals should take care not to 
the 
turn the 


from their normal courses 


tides of the Nation’s money that 
wheels of industry. 


America as a nation 


is not in any danger of running short of 
money, but we are threatened with a food 
shortage because on us rests the duty and 
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and increase our food supply in a way 
that will astonish the world, but in doing 
this we stand face to face with economic 
hardships unless each individual is govern- 
ed by common sense, prudence and fore- 
sight. 

In brief, administer your expenditures in 
a clean, honest, legitimate and patriotic 
manner. Eliminate waste of food, bearing 
in mind that every mouthful you save may 
be the sustenance of some starving fellow 
human being abroad. We should not tear 
down on one harid while we are trying to 
build up on the other. 
should 
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immediately in America. national 
years to 
come this Country will be paying back the 
obligations incurred today. America is still 
in the midst of the greatest era of material 
prosperity the Country has ever known. 
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BY MRS. B. F 


HERE is sweeping over the Nation 
“a back to the land movement” which 
while it seems to be far reaching is more 
of a theory than an actual fact, for it yet 
remains true that the drift into the cities 
is still greater in volume than to the land. 


FORCES FOR BETTERMENT 

A system of Farm Credits has been de- 
vised which, put into operation, will enable 
farmers to secure financial aid at lower 
rates of interest and with long time pay- 
ments, which is intended to ease them of 
the former almost hopeless burden of debt. 

The Smith-Lever Fund, provided jointly 
by the Federal Government and the various 
States of the Union and designed for pro- 
moting project work in agriculture and 
home economics, is proving a great stim- 
ulus to students in these subjects. 

The establishment of Farm Bureaus with 
skilled Farm Advisers in charge is giving 
much needed publicity to scientific methods 
of making the soil more productive under 
improved forms of cultivation with aug- 
mented incomes therefrom. 

Road building is everywhere being pros- 
ecuted as rapidly as possible, as one of the 
surest forms of reducing expense to the 
farmer in getting his crops to market, and 
not only as an inducement to new settlers 
to make homes but to those already on 
land to remain. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs is or- 
ganizing the farm women into associations 
which go far to relieve the isolation and 
loneliness too often render their 
lives so monotonous. 


which 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 


One room schools there will always be 
on account of location in places where 
combination from the very nature of things 


*Abstract of address before Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Pasadena, May 1, 1917. ‘ 
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is impossible, but they need be few in com- 
parison with the many that can be joined. 

In the consolidated school the work may 
be so arranged that a teacher will have less 
grades to teach; there will be time to study 
pupils individually with a consequent de- 
velopment hitherto unattainable; we may 
have manual training taught at an age 
when most eagerly taken up; playgrounds 
with the proper equipment and under com- 
petent supervision will prove a valuable 
adjunct in school activities; school gardens 
under the direction of the Farm Adviser 
will be successfully established, to be re- 
peated on a larger scale at home, where 
the work can be carried on with the as- 
sistance of the Farm Unit Director, and 
the products either disposed of in a fresh 
state or put into marketable canned goods, 
for which latter purpose a demonstrator 
is sent out from the University of Cali- 
fornia to give instruction, thus giving an 
income from the farm at present unknown, 
and from land entirely unused, and an 
actual financial return that is an encour- 
agement, the value of which is inestimable, 
and in which the younger children may 
participate. 

The expense of transportation is the 
first objection urged; but in actual experi- 
ence this is not a serious one, for it has 
been and is being tried out, with very 
satisfactory results. 

What more natural that, following the 
location of this consolidated school, we 
should provide the teachers with homes, 
not expensive, simple yet comfortable, 
where they would find relief from the in- 
hospitable boarding place, too often unwill- 
ingly accorded, companionship which would 
stimulate to better achievement, social life 
which they too, need. 

A school so situated would be the civic 
center as it were, of the region tributary 


to it. And might not this civic center be 
considered as a social center for old as 
well as young, where the school auditorium 
could be used for concerts, lectures, stere- 
opticon or otherwise, moving pictures, so- 


PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


cial affairs, plays, etc., and for which the 


long journeys into town made, not 


particularly for love of going to town but 


are 


because these things ‘are not to be had 


elsewhere. 


A PERMANENT AGRICULTURE THE BASIS OF OUR SOCIAL LIFE* 


BY MRS. 


GERTRUDE 


— four cornerstones of National 
perpetuity are: (1) A Strong De- 
fense; (3) 


Perman- 


SPIERS 


(2) Just social institutions; 
Industrial prosperity, and (4) A 
ent 


Agriculture. The first three depend 


basically upon the fourth. 

The relation between agriculture and a 
The 
relation between industry and agriculture 
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city birth rate and the proportion must in- 
crease with the further enactment of child 
labor laws. The only high birth rate in the 
cities is to be found among the factory 
employees—and statistics show that as they 
move up into the class of property owners 
and employers, and their children cease to 
be an economic asset, the birth rate among 
them becomes correspondingly less. 

The city does and must draw its domin- 
and 
it follows that “the character of the coun- 


ant forces from the rural communities, 


try tributary to the city in one generation 
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the character of the city life 
of the succeeding generation.” 
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STATE FEDERATION OF SCHOOL WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The State Federation of School Women’s Clubs 
has done and is doing a great work. With affiliated 
clubs in every part of the state, the strength of 
the Federation in shaping advanced public opinion, 
in advancing the cause of education, in developing 
professional spirit is making itself felt. The Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association and the Sierra Edu- 
cational News are pleased indeed to co-operate 
fully with the Federation, and to place at their 
disposal each month space in the columns of the 
official magazine. This new department of the 
News, placed at the disposal of the Federation 
should do much toward unifying and advancing 
the educational interests of the state.—(Editor). 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW 
DEPARTMENT 

E are glad to note that there is a 
general impulse of uplift along all 
lines of our work. More and more there is 
coming a realizatiog of the necessity of 
making education meet the manifold needs 
of life. As never before, teachers are 
earnestly desiring a closer co-operation in 
order to secure a better unity of purpose, a 
deeper insight into our needs, greater 
breadth of vision, a more comprehensive 
understanding of the best methods of ob- 

taining the highest efficiency possible. 


The great conflict in Europe is stimulat- 
ing thoughtful minds as never before to 
weigh the question of education in all its 
phases. It is an old saying, but just as true 
today as ever, and even more so, it would 
seem, that “What you would put into the 
life of a nation, you must first put into your 
schools.” Keen intellectual training, and 
vigorous physical development must go hand 
in hand with high moral purpose, with in- 
tegrity of character, with the comprehension 
of true democracy, and with the spirit of 
the Golden Rule, or else the result is a mon- 
strosity too frightful to contemplate. 


Under the leadership of our new Presi- 
dent, Miss Anna M. Keefe, it is the pur- 
pose to welcome, through the pages of the 
Sierra News, earnest teachers from all sec- 
tions, interested in all lines of work, to 


s 


make suggestions and inquiries designed 
to aid each other. 


As we enter upon our much needed vaca- 
tion, seeking whatever is best suited to in- 
dividual needs, here’s hoping that all may 
gain greater strength and higher vision to 
meet the demands of the coming year. 

Emily Z. Craig. 
Teacher of English, 
Fremont High School, Oakland. 


THE NEWS AN OPEN FORUM FOR 
THE FEDERATION 

ALIFORNIA is proud of the standard 

of intelligence of its teachers. They 
should be, more and more, leaders of the 
best thought of the state. With a school 
man in the White House, the status of the 
teacher in the community should rise, will 
rise if the teachers themselves appreciate 
their opportunity. 

All over California there are thinking 
teachers and teachers thinking. As an open 
forum for their thoughts, the Federation 
of School Women’s Clubs, through the 
courtesy of this journal, opens this page 
to the women teachers of the state. Women 
trustees and Members of Boards of Educa- 
tion are also invited to contribute. <A 
thought, a suggestion, a comment of a few 
lines will be welcomed. Because of space, 
communications must be limited to six hun- 
dred words. Brief discussions are invited 
of consolidation of rural districts, their 
socialization, credit for home work, rem- 
edies for the lingering effects of over- 
crowded class rooms, school luncheons, the 
fumigation of text books, needed legisla- 
tion. The list lengthens. It may include 
every thing of interest to the school women 
of the state. 

Laura B. Everett. 


Teacher of English, 
Technical High School, Oakland. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Convention was held in Sacramento, 
May 25; the day preceding was occupied by 
the Executive Board with a delightful lunch- 
eon served by the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment of the William Land School, and a meet- 
ing for the discussion of matters relating to 
the work of the Association and the conduct 
of the Convention. The Board meetings were 
held in the Sacramento Hotel, the Official 
Headquarters of the Convention. 

The regular sessions of the Convention were 
held in the Senate Chamber of the State Cap- 
itol, and opened with the work of the Cre- 
dential Committee. The invocation by Rev. 
Charles Pease was followed by “America” 
sung by the assembled members, the High 
School Glee Club leading. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Dr. G. C. Simmons, President of 
Sacramento City Commission, Mr. John T. 
Skelton, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Mrs. Hattie Morrison, President 
Third District, C. C. M. C. and P. T. A. The 
response was given by Mrs. W. A. Galentine 
of the First District. 


The report of the President, Mrs. H. N. 


Rowell, covered five years of service, the fol- 
lowing being taken from it: 

“The tie that binds us—the holy purpose of bet- 
tering the world for children—is so strong that 
people of all nationalities, the poor, the rich, those 


of moderate means, the well educated and those 
of little schooling, all come together on a common 
footing, and with remarkably few misunderstand- 
ings, labor together in a common cause. 

“The generally appreciative and cordial attitude 
of State School Authorities, Superintendents, and 
Boards of Education, has been of great assistance 
in promoting the parent-teacher association move- 
ment. 

“In addition to the regular department work of 
the Congress, which considers Child Welfare in all 
of its phases, the California branch has aided the 
National organization in supporting the work of 
the Home Education Division of the United States 
Bureau of Education, including Education of Im- 
migrants and Kindergarten Extension; thousands 
of pamphlets have been sent out to the homes of 
the country on Proper Care of Infants, and thous- 
ands of suggested courses of reading for parents 
and reading courses for boys, for girls and for 
older students. 

“In our capacity as a large State organization we 
have had opportunity to be a strong influence in 
shaping policies promulgated by the organized 
womanhood of California; we have assisted the 
other women’s organizations in maintaining the 
Woman’s Legislative Council of California and the 
wise and wholesome legislation enacted as a re- 
Sult must be a source of pride and satisfaction to 


all. Two laws especially that the California Con- 
gress urged with all its energies, were the present 
Kindergarten Law and Birth Registration Law.”’ 

Reports of State Officers brought out the 
fact that California is now well organized into 
nine districts, that regular meetings are held 
to transact the business, that year books and 
proceedings have been sent to all organiza- 
tions affiliated, financial matters are in good 
order, and the clubs learning that parliamen- 
tary practice is a help even in the small clubs 
when an earnest spirit of co-operation pre- 
vails. 

Reports of Chairmen of Departments were 
listened to with a degree of interest that 
showed many were there to learn from the 
wide field of the experience of others, and 
wished to carry back to their own clubs as 
many new ideas as possible. The Round 
Tables on Membership, Country Life, Legis- 
lation, Home, School Lunches, Mobilizing the 
Household, and Magazine and Emblem were 
well attended. A strong demand that in future 
we give more of them, and more time for each 
of the subjects was voiced enthusiastically. 

The speakers of the three days were scat- 
tered through the afternoons coming with the 
reports that related nearly to their subjects. 
Governor Stephens spoke of the necessity of 
carefully considering each step of our lives 
especially in view of our position in the un- 
rest of the world at the present day. Prof. 
Howerth spoke of the work of University Ex- 
tension and its plans for educating those that 
can not give their time to go to the colleges 
but must seek their opportunity through a 
directed course of study. Mr. Chamberlain 
told of the good that can come by a closer 
co-operation of Teachers and Parents and the 
use that a magazine of State wide interest 
might be to this organization. Dr. McNaught 
told of the problems of the Elementary 
Schools of the State. In the evening a de- 
lightful plan was carried out at the old Crocker 
Home where the Sacramento ladies gave a re- 
ception, beginning with a talk by Judge 
Shields on Early Days in California. 

Speakers of the second day were Mr. Will 
C. Wood on the Prospect for Better Schools, 
which encouraged many to go on in the good 
way of trying to help where they know there 
are others that are carefully considering ways 
and means for betterment. Dr. W. A. Sawyer 
showed that people are getting wiser and 
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more careful about spreading disease among ment of the election of officers for the coming 
the children. Mr. Chas. C. Hughes made clear term of three years, Dr. Jessie A. Russell 
the plan by which the school plant is made being the incoming president. A_ surprise 
more useful and used more efficiently by the came to the outgoing president in the form ot 
Companion class plan. Miss Carolyne Webb a voluntary offering from the floor of the 
gave of her experience in standardizing the house which places the name of Mrs. Rowell 
country schools, and waking up their ambi- on the list of Life Members of the National 
tions. Mrs. Henshall told of the work of the Association; this appreciation of her fine work 
Libraries and their encouragement throughout’ in the State and her splendid representation of 
the country districts. Mr. Harvey V. Miller our State in the National for so long was 
gave a rousing talk along the line of waking most cordial and spontaneous. 

up the country to the realization that the Invitations for the next Convention were 
school house has a greater meaning as a social received, and at the close it was said by all 
center, and | he is working out this in one’ that it had been the best and most profitable 

this State. convention yet. 
ynvention closed with the announce- Mrs. W. H. Marston, Berkeley, Cal. 
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COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
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at the close of the annual meeting, or as 
soon thereafter as possible, this for publica- 
tion in the official journal 


The Secretary 
of the Federal Council is hereby authorized 
and directed to communicate this action to 


DD —— * etme ra > - pete 
the President and Secretary of each section. 


Resolution—Notification of Officers Elect 
the officers elect at a given 
alifornia Teachers’ Association 
may not have in hand at the moment of their 


election information relative to the conduct of 
the section and the section to 
and that there may be close 


coordination of interests, the following resolu- 


relation of the 


the central office, 


tion was offered and unanimously prevailed: 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of each 
section notify the Executive Secretary of 
the Council in writing, immediately follow- 
ing the annual mecting of cach section, the 
names and addresses of the officers elect, 
these including the members to the Federa 
Council, this to constitute the of ficial record 
and to be published in the Sterra Educa- 
tional News. 


RESOLVED KURTHER, That this 
Board recommend to the sections, amend- 


ments to their By-Laws in conformity with 
the above. 
Amendment to By-Laws 

At the annual meeting of the Council of 
Education held on April 14, 1917, a motion pre- 
vailed unanimously in the Board of Directors, 
such motion being endorsed later by the Coun- 
cil, to the effect that as an expediency measure, 
the membership fee in the Association be this 
year raised to $2.00. The By-Laws governing 
the membership fee were, however, at this 
mecting, not amended. While legal opinion 
was to the effect that this resolution of inten- 
tion virtually covered the matter for the cur- 
rent year, it seemed wise nevertheless, the 
Council of Education being a corporate body 
and acting under the laws of the state, to 
amend the By-Laws. The following amend- 
ment therefore was passed unanimously, the 
only change being that from $1.00 to $2. 


Relating to Membership Fee in the Association 
ARTICLE XIV, PARAGRAPH II of 


the By-Laws, is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 
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“The annual membership fee shall be 
$2.00, payable after the first day of January 
of each year, upon the demand of the Secre- 
tary of the section in which a member is 
affiliated. A life certificate of meimbership 
exempt from all dues and fees, except as 
provided by law, shall be given to a mem- 
ber who has paid his membership fee yearly 
for twenty conSecutive years, or fifteen 
years in advance.” 

In addition to the 7 votes of those present, 
Mr. Covell held the proxy of Mr. West, and 
recorded his vote favorably with the under- 
standing that this change in By-Laws was for 
the purpose of legalizing beyond the question 
of a doubt the action heretofore taken, and not 
of committing the Association to any perman- 
ent policy. The Secretary held a communica- 
tion from Mr. Stephens signifying his desire 
to have his vote recorded as favorable to the 
amendment of the By-Laws providing for the 
increase to $2.00 for the ensuing year. 

The following resolution regarding the mem- 
bership fee received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of all, being offered by Mr. Cloud: 

The Board of Directors has taken this 
action in compliance with provisions of law. 
The Board, however, re-asserts that the in- 
crease in dues is an emergency measure to 
hold for the ensuing year only; that the fix- 
ing of the permanent amount of the dues 
will be referred to the sections for discus- 
sion and recommendation; and, further, that 
final action by the Board will be governed 
by such recommendations from the sec- 
tions. 

This resolution shows clearly that while full 
authority is vested in through 
Article XVIII of the By-Laws, it is the 
intention of the Board to go no further than 
proposed at the Council meeting on April 14 
last, at which time the following resolution 
was unanimously passed: 


the Board, 


Endorsement of Resolution to Increase Mem- 
bership Fee 


RESOLVED, That this Board endorse 
the resolution by the Board of Directors at 
its annual meeting April 14, 1917 (appearing 
on Page 172 of the April, 1917, issue of 
the Sierra Educational News) as follows: 
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“Mr. Cloud moved that the membership 
fee be raised to $2.00 for this year as an 
emergency measure, with the recommenda- 
tion that the matter of fixing the permanent 
fee be left with the various sections; also 
that this action be passed back to the Coun- 
cil for ratification.” 

There was full consideration given the mat- 
ter of the financial management of the Council 


of Education, the office of the Executive 
Secretary, and the Sierra Educational News. 


The members expressed themselves freely as 
being in favor of the practice of as strict 
as possible at this and at all times. 
The feeling was further expressed by all pres- 
ent» that it 
time for any 


economy 


would be impossible in a short 


members of the Board to make 





1 


any further suggestions than they had already 





made from time to time on such economic 
management; that in such matters as rental, 
postage and correspondence, and the like, that 
he validity and economy of expenditure could 
be determined only after thorough investiga- 
tion d weighing the output with the results 
accomplished. To meet the suggestion of the 
Secretary that an investigation be made, it was 
the concensus of opinion that the proper per- 
son for such investigation should be one thor- 
oughly conversant with business affairs, busi- 
ness practice possible, familiar with the 
educational si That the problem was a diffi- 
cult one w Imitted, as there is no other 
business « rofessional organization in the 
State < ] 4 Ss t r own 
The discussion resulted in the following 
resol i by Mr. Robbins, and unan- 
oT 
RESOLVED that the President be au- 
thorized t an expert outside the 
; ‘ 
Cour | n to investigate the Dusi- 
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use in the class-room. It was shown that dis- 
satisfaction some times arises in the minds of 
those who do not fully understand the purposes 
of the News, and who feel that the entire at- 
tention of the magazine should be focused upon 
the latter. 


Miss Dole presented the claims of the pro- 
fession for the establishment of a Teachers’ 
Registration Bureau. Should the Association 
ever Organize such bureau to act as a clearing 
house between the various normal schools and 
universities, as suggested by officials of some 
of these institutions, it was shown that such 
institutions should assist in financing the 
bureau, as they would be relieved of work they 
now feel called upon to do. 


There was discussion of a uniform certificate 
of membership throughout the four sections 
and the advisability of having the subscription 
year to the magazine begin with January and 
close in December regardless of the time that 
the membership is written. Belief was ex- 
pressed that some form of uniform certificate 
should be worked out, and that the conduct 
of the News could be carried on much more 
economically if all subscriptions began with 
the calendar year. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, 


Executive Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The Fifth 
y July 
ncipal of the 
Auburn, Talcott Williamson 


of the Oakland Technical High School as 
Secy.-Tre i 


Annual 
16-20. 


Session will be held at 
With John F. Engle, 
Placer Union High School, at 


a 
as President, and 


as., and with some of the best known 


men and women in the State as Chairmen 
of the various sections, the success of this 


yrepare 





gen- 


eral and special programs that will be sugges- 
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EDUCATION BILLS PASSED AT THE LAST LEGISLATURE AND APPROVED BY 
THE GOVERNOR 
Senate Bills 
* 45, Johnson—Relating to Trustee elections. 
, W. J. Carr—Organization of School Districts. 
W. J. Carr—Validation of bonds. 
314, W. J. Carr—Organization of Elementary School Districts. 
319, Jones—Granting of temporary certificates. 
21, Jones—Relating to evening scheols. 
22, Jones—Relating to sessions of schools. 
, Jones—Relates to apportionment of funds to special day and evening classes 
, Jones—Special and part time vocational courses. 
, Jones—Relates to hours in vocational courses. 
8, Jones—Relates to attendance in part time classes. 
6, F. M. Carr—Provides for a 15 cent tax for buildings and grounds. 
4, Ballard—Relating to Junior Colleges. 
16, Ballard—Relating to compensation and members State Board of Education and Assist- 
ant Superintendents Public Instruction. 
541, Sharkey—Apportionment of elementary school funds and counting of attendance. 
599, Luce—Compulsory Physical Education. 
705, F. M. Carr—Providing for special certificates. 
762, Scott—Appropriating money for organizing and maintaining high school cadet companies. 
928, Lyon—Relating to employment and hours of labor of children. 
* 942, F. M. Carr—Codifying various sections with no change. 
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1081, Rigdon—Relating to school districts situated in two or more counties. 
1082, Rigdon—Formation of Joint Union High School Districts. 
1083, Rigdon—Joint Union School Districts. 
*1140, Jones—Provides for the acceptance of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
12 —Emergency closing of schools by State Board. 
Bills 
sruck—Relating to holidays. 
f Retirement Salary by heirs. 
of Retirement Salaries payments improperly collected. 
rh School Principals’ Reports. 
to Intermediate School Courses 
lating to Department of Clinical Diagnosis at State Institutions. 
Subjects to be taught. 
ransfer of attendance. 
Lease of school property. 
—Relating to separate school districts in cities. 
Normal hool supervision. 
111 I eh school textbooks 
ablishment of a Nautical School at San Francisco. 
mployment of janitors and employees. 
Holding of trustee elections on last Friday in March. 


rriam—Relating to Boards of School Trustees and City Boards of Education 


Bills marked * approved by the California Council of Education. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF STATE 36 English Literature and 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, MAY nentary) including I 
14-23, 1917 

By C. S. Pixley. 
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Salute to the Flag, Waynesboro, Pa. 


The Folk Arts in 
Modern Education. 


Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education 
was founded upon a combination of these 
three a ic P is M b pH, 
All Lyric Poetry needs Music to bring “ ; 
outits beauty. Noone thinks of such poems iaaatcneannatiainnylapana 
as ‘‘Drink to Me Only,” “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” “Flow 
Gently Sweet Afton” and “‘Home Sweet Home” without associating them with music. 
Dancing is the Poetry of Motion, measured by Music’s Rhythm. 
In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherings we make use of the Folk 
Song and the Folk Dance, because they are the oldest forms of human expression, and 
represent successive stages in the growth of poetry, history and nationality. 


The Victor and Victor Records 


are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, 

Festivals and Pageants in the School and on the Playground. 
Many schools are using the following records: 
Band Accompaniments to American Patriotic Songs 
America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) 
17580 Victor Military Band 
10in. 75¢c ) The Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) 
Victor Military Band 


17581 sae: Star Spangled Banner (Frances Scott Key- 
c 


10 in. Samuel Arnold) Victor Band 


Hail Columbia (Jos. Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) Victor Band 


Kindergarten Rhythms 
(1) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 
18253 (Clara L. Anderson) Victor Band 
464n. 9c (1) Theme for High Stepping Horses (2) Horses or 
a Reindeer Running (3) Theme for Skipping (Clara 
L. Anderson) Victor Band 
Marches 
The Jolly General— March (Neil Moret) Conway’s Band 
35608 ) Patriotic Medley March (Introducing Hail Columbia; 
12 in.$1.25 Red, White and Lilue; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; Battle 
Hymn of the Kepublic) Victor Military Band 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above selections 
for you, and supply you with the Victor booklets, “The Victor 


Victor XXV 7 in Physical Education,” and “New Victor 
$67.50 special quotation § Pyroyds for Educational Use.” For further 
to schools only information, write to the 
When the Victor is not Educational Department 


in use, the horn can be . a ° 
placed under the instru- Victor Talking Machine Co. 


ment safe and secure Camden, N. J. 
from danger, and the 


cabinet can be locked to e 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 


responsible people. 
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At the request of the State Council of De- 
fense, plans were formulated to co-operate with 


oe 
the Council in the formation of a students’ Specify 


working reserve, as suggested by the National 
Council of Defense. A committee was appoint- 


ed, consisting of the three commissioners of 

education; Marshall DeMotte, Corning; W. B. EN { IS 
Parker, Riverside; Merton E. Hill, Ontario; 

Albert Shiels and Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los 10° PENCIL 
Angeles; E. M. Cox, Oakland; Noel Garrison, 


Stockton; A. M. Simons, Visalia, and Her- 


bert C. Jones, San Jose, to work under the Look for the VENUS finish! 


direction of Commissioner Wood as chairman, 

OR drawing especially, 
; ; the BEST pencils are 

plans for the use of student labor during the 

Sa eel none too good. 

suinmer vacation 


as many schools as possible and to adopt 


to form the Students’ Working Reserve from FE 


A complaint was received that German his explains tl 
patriotic songs were being taught in certain 
public schools, and the following letter of in- 
struction was immediately forwarded to all 
school superintendents: 

int has been made to the War Depart- 
public school teachers in some Cali- 
i have been teaching pupils to sing 
songs, and the matter has been 
State Board of Education. While 

no violation of 

and that the 
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HOTCHKISS AND DREW’S 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By GEORGE BURTON HOTCHKISS, M.A., 
Professor of Business English, New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, and 
CELIA ANNE DREW, Ph.D., 

Instructor in English, Julia Richman High School, 

New York. 376 pages 









66 USINESS ENGLISH” is really a separate field of English 
B study not merely because of its scope, but because of its 
function. Its function is to secure favorable response: 
consequently it is a matter of impression as well as expression. 

















In this book there is continued insistence upon the reader’s 
viewpoint. From the first word to the last the student is taught 
how to solve the problem of securing favorable response from the 
reader who is receptive, indifferent, or even antagonistic. 

















Both the plan and the material in this book have been deter- 
mined from the business man’s point of view. It presents the 
things about the use of English that the business man should 
know and want his employees to know. 






The essentials of good English are emphasized, especially sen- 
tence structure and diction. There is abundant practice in 
common business forms and usages, such as the make-up of a 
letter, remittances, filing systems, etc. The writing of sales let- 
ters, advertisements, and reports, as required in this book, will 
equip the pupil for office work. The numerous illustrations add 
greatly to the practical instruction. 



















All examples are taken from successful business concerns. It 
is an absolutely thoroughly practical book on English for the 
commercial department of high schools, high schools of com- 
merce, and business schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 







Represented by 
D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
565 Market St.,San Francisco 252 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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ment of the public schools of the State of Cali- 
fornia, to read as follows: 
Section 21 


Principals of public schools, elementary or sec- 
ondary, shall exercise careful supervision over the 
moral conditions in their respective schools. 
Gambling, frequenting pool rooms, immorality or 
the use of narcotics or alcohol, either in or out of 
school, shall not be tolerated; any pupil guilty of 
these offenses or any of them shall be immediately 
suspended by the principal of the school such pupil 
is attending and shali not be again received into 
any public school of the state until satisfactory as- 
surance is given by said pupil and his parent or 
guardian that such offense shall not be repeated 
while such pupil is in attendance upon the public 
schools of this state. For violation of such assur- 
ance the principal shall suspend such pupil for the 
remainder of the current school term. (See Sec- 
tions 308 and 336 of the Penal Code and Sections 
1665, 1667 and 1685 of the Political Code). 

This rule shall be permanently posted in a suit- 
able and conspicuous place in each _ school 
building. 

In the matter of the adoption of textbooks 
in language, bids were opened from five pub- 
lishers, but final action was deferred until the 
July meeting, to enable the Textbook Commit- 
tee to investigate the feasibility of publishing 
a language series in separate parts for each 
grade. 

Authorization was granted for the extension 
of credentials in special subjects which are 
due to expire June 30th in such cases as the 
holder had not had opportunity to gain any 
teaching experience since the issuance of the 
original credential. 

The following departments of various insti- 
tutions were accredited for the certification of 
teachers as indicated: 

University of Southern California, Oral and 
Dramatic Expression; International Young 
Men’s Christian Association College; Spring- 
field, Mass., Physical Culture. Pomona Col- 
lege, Music and Art; Mills College, Art; Chico 
State Normal School, Physical Culture; Santa 
sarbara State Normal School, Art; King Con- 
servatory of Music, Music; University of Red- 
lands, Music. 


Retirement Salary Business 

Retirement salaries of $500 per annum were 
granted to 21 persons. 

Retirement salaries under Section 14 of the 
law, were granted to four applicants, the 
amount aggregating $1449.99. 

The action of the secretary in removing 
from the retirement record the name of a 
teacher who had been retired for disability 
and had resumed teaching without informing 


STATE BOARD MEETING 


Strengthen the High 
School Student Against 
His Language Weaknesses 


Stimulate national consciousness and 
love of American literature; at the same 


time cultivate precision in the use of 
English, 


Books by Leonidas Warren Payne 
of University of Texas 


American Literary Readings 


reflects American spirit. For high schools, 
normal schools, academies, it emphasizes 
literature, rather than the history of litera- 
ture. It embodies the best selections of the 
best American authors with the short story 
to the front. Excellent notes and biog- 
raphies. Portraits. Price, $1.40. 


; Learn to Spell 
enables the high school and college student 
to keep pace with their growing vocabu- 
lary. Contains invaluable lists: “Words 
Frequently Misspelled,” forty practice lists 
of troublesome words in various subjects of 
the curriculum, with still a third list of three 
thousand offenders. Price, 40 cents. 

Write for descriptive matter. 


Rand McNally & Co. 
Chicago New York 


To Sacramento 


Fast Electric Trains leave San Francisco 
every 2 hours during the day 


One Way Fare, $2.50 


Week End Round Trip, $3.35 
Sunday Round Trip, $2.50 


Convenient and comfortable electric 
train service from Bay Cities to Sacra- 
mento Valley points, including Wood- 
land, Marysville, Oroville, Colusa, Grid- 
ley and Chico. 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railway 


San Francisco Depot 
Key Route Ferry 


Phone Sutter 2339 
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Reduced Round Trip Fares for 


Summer Vacation 
TO 


Canadian Pacific Rockies 


LAKE LOUISE — BANFF — GLACIER — FIELD 
From Los Angeles and return $83.00 
From San Francisco and return 71.75 


To Alaska 


From Los Angeles to Skagway and return $115.20 
From San Francisco to Skagway andreturn 103.95 


Tickets at fares quoted above will be sold from Southern California points 
on July 3, 4, 5, and 6, and from San Francisco and Bay points July 2, 3, 4, 5, 


6 and 7, and will be good for stopover at 


Portland 
Account N. E. A Convention 


Accommodations should be reserved in advance 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Write or call for full particulars 


F. L. NASON, Gen. Agt., A. A. POLHAMUS, Gen. Agt., 
645 Market St., 605 So. Spring, 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


One Way Tickets to the East Gost No More 
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the Retirement Board, was ratified by the 
Board. 

The Board authorized the purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds in the amount of $50,000 from 
money in the Teachers’ Permanent Fund. 


The Board adjourned to meet again on July 
16th. 


STATE BOARD NAMES COMMITTEE 
ON FOOD SUPPLY 

The State Board of Education has appointed 
a committee of twelve, chiefly school people, 
to co-operate with the State Council of De- 
fense relative to the problem of food supply. 
This committee, of which Commissioner Wood 
is ex-Officio chairman, has immediately pro- 
ceeded to make a survey relative to the avail- 
able vacation supply of labor from high school 
students. The Council of Defense is just com- 
pleting a survey of the probable need of help 
for harvesting crops lhe results of these 
two surveys will soon be available. We shall 
then be able to determine to wl it extent the 
schools must respond to harvesting needs. 
Such a survey, however, settles nothing for 
the future. With the withdrawal of from a 
half million to a million men from the pro- 


ductive for« f the Nation, a new problem 
will face u oon. These committees will 
proceed with plans for facing this situation. 
Already the high schools and upper element- 
ary grades are feeling the effects of industrial 
conditions. The schools cannot ignore them 
if Whether the final plans shall 
result in national enlistment for agricultural 


if they would. 


service or in Official recognition of a “Stu- 
dents’ Working Reserve” or in the less highly 
organized plan of encouraging all to do their 

10st im increasin harvesting and saving 
of food supplies, the ichers and pupils in 
our public schools d to the coun 
try’s need 

Bulletin No. 21, just issued by the State 
Board of Education, entitled “All for Amer- 
ica,” should be in the hands of every teacher 
and many parts of it should be read to the 
pupils —E. Morris Cox 


The Summer Session of the California School 
of Arts and Crafts opens in Berkeley on June 
2th and will continue for six weeks until 
August 4th. 


courses for teachers will be the following: 


Among the especially strong 


Grade Teachers’ Course and Constructing, 
Design and Interior Decoration of particular 
value to teachers of domestic art and manual 


COMMITTEE ON FOOD SUPPLY 


THE BEST 


Language Text Books 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 
166 pp., cloth, $1.10. In this book Spanish 
Grammar is taught on normal lines. ; 

Hugo’s Spanish Simplified. 220 pp., cloth, 
$1.35. A simple but complete Grammar, 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence 
in French, German, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese and Russian, 500 pp., cloth, $2.50. 

*Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.10. 

Spanish Commercial Reader, 250 pp., cloth, 
$1.10. By G. R. MacDonald. 

Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 360 
pp., cloth, gilt, $1.10. 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 650 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald. A complete work of 
reference for students and teachers of Span- 
ish, and for those engaged in foreign cor- 
respondence. 

Hugo’s Italian Simplified. 272 pp., cloth, 
$1.35. An easy and rapid self-instructor. 

Hugo’s French Simplified. 296 pp., cloth, 
$1.35. With the imitated pronunciation of 
every word. 

Hugo’s Russian Simplified. 238 pp., cloth, 
$1.35. 

Russian Readings Made Easy. 130 pp., 
cloth, $1.00, 

*Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Educa- 
tion. List No. 8229. 

Send for Complete Catalogue 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


2 West 45th Street New York 


tanley * 
‘Tools 


No. 152 


Stanley Adjustable Spoke Shaves 


Designed especially for Manual Train- 
ing use. Note the improved adjustment 
whereby the cutter can be quickly and ac- 
curately adjusted both endwise and side- 
wise. Made with raised or straight han- 
dies. Special circular containing com- 
plete description. 


Address 


STANLEY Rute & Levet Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A 





To the Teachers of California 


As a teacher, you are frequently called upon to advise your 
own graduates and others in your community as to their 
educational work. Many of your boys and girls will become 
stenographers, bookkeepers, salesmen, or take up other lines 
of commercial work. The HEALD-COMMERCIAL COL- 
LEGE of Stockton is in a position to give the very best pos- 
sible service along these lines. Our courses in bookkeeping, 
penmanship, business arithmetic, business English, commer- 
cial law, salesmanship, Civil Service, etc., are organized with 
a view to obtaining the highest possible degree of efficiency 
with the least possible waste in time and expense. As evi- 
dence of the HEALD-COMMERCIAL efficiency we have 
been able to fill just three-fifths of the positions that we have 
been called upon to fill since the first of January. We shall 
appreciate greatly if you will examine our work personally 
and, if possible, call during the summer and see it for your- 
self. We want you to know from your own personal knowl- 
edge that we are all that we claim to be. 


THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN COMMERCIAL 
” POSITIONS 


Teachers who would like to get into commercial work 
without loss of salary have their best opportunity to do so 
right now. By attending the HEALD-COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE for a term of six months, or possibly less, a real 
live teacher can qualify for a commercial position where she 
will earn just as good salary as in the teaching profession or 
possibly better. As a result of the war, the demand for capa- 
ble young men and women in commercial positions and in 


the U. S. Civil Service is particularly strong. In fact, the 
demand is so strong that there is no possibility of meeting it 
within the next two or three years, therefore, if you desire 
to make a change at all, do it now while there is practically a 
certainty that you will be able to secure a position imme- 
diately upon graduation without loss of salary. 


For full information, address HEALD-COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, Stockton, California. 


. 
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training, by Frederick H. Meyer, director of the 
School and Art Director of the Oakland Pub- 
lic schools; Water Color and Oil Painting by 
Miss Calthea C. Vivian, for many years head 
of the Art Department of the San Jose State 
Normal school; Applied Design and Costume 
Designing and [Illustration by Miss Patricia 
Borgeson; Plant Analysis and Wash Drawing 
by Miss Helen Perrigo Harsch, Supervisor of 
Drawing in the Modesto schools; Mechanical 
Drawing by W. Raymond Yelland. Among 
other attractive courses by well known teach- 
ers are the following: Pottery, Modeling, 
Metal Work and Silversmithing, Bead Work, 
Weaving, Basketry, Landscape Painting. <A 
postal to the school in Berkeley will bring an 
illustrated circular with full information. 


To meet the special needs of high school 
teachers of Biology, Physiology, Physical Ed- 
Nursing and Athletics, a medical 
course for teachers will be offered this sum- 
mer July 2-August 10, by the College of Osteo- 
Physicians and Surgeons of Los An- 
There are excellent library, laboratory 
other facilities for work, and a superior 
faculty will be in charge. See announcement 
of this course on page 301. 

Governor Stephens in speaking recently be- 
fore the Newspapermen’s Club strongly urged 
the conservation of food and the increase of 
the supply. He said that the Government 
must be assisted through the work of the 
“Boys’ Reserve” which the Department of 
Labor is planning to mobilize. Many millions 
of idle acres in California can be brought un- 
der subjection. “Every crust of bread that is 
saved,” said the Governor, “would be as help- 
ful in ending and winning a vietory as the 
shooting of the steel bullet.” 


Mr. J. W. McClymonds has been unani- 
mously elected Superintendent Emeritus of 
the schools of Oakland. The Board of Educa- 
tion has done the proper and gracious thing. 
The honor is deserved by one who rendered a 
long and efficient service to Oakland, where for 
27 years he was connected with the School 
Department. Says the Oakland Enquirer of 
June 6: “Those who recall the services of 
this distinguished educator during the years of 
Oakland’s early expansion remember him as 
a strict disciplinarian, a diligent worker, a 
discriminating employer. He selected teach- 
ers upon merit, not pull; eschewed political 
entangleraents, and kept an eye single to the 
responsible duty of educating the young.” 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Recreation Parks 
Santa Clara County 


When visiting Santa Clara County 
visit CONGRESS SPRINGS PARK—a 
playground as nature made it—situated 
in Santa Cruz Mountains. Open air 
dance platform, music every Sunday by a 
Wurlitzer Orchestra. Lunch tables, 
small barbecue pits, free wood, and min- 
eral water from the famous Congress 
Springs. Sunday round trip from San 
Jose 25c, from Palo Alto 35c. Buy 
tickets at our ticket offices. 

VISIT ALUM ROCK PARK—an Ideal Place 
for Recreation—natural sulphur baths and 
one of the largest plunges in the West. 
Fare 10c each way from any point on our 


lines in San Jose. Buy tickets from con- 
ductor on car. 


Peninsular Railway and 
San Jose Railroads 


Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price. 


Pencils Have Advanced. 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Company 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 
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The President’s 
Stenographer 





th 

‘ Si 

Writes , 

P 

G Shorthand | : 

regg orthan 

He was chosen for this responsible position, before he was of age, C 
because of his wonderful speed and accuracy. t! 

e . e fi 

Gregg Shorthand Used in 70% of the Cities 
70% of the cities of the United States whose high schools teach short- ; 
hand have adopted Gregg Shorthand. After careful tests and comparisons . 
with other systems, Gregg Shorthand was chosen because it excelled all I 
others in simplicity, accuracy and speed. } 
Ask for “The Progress of the Shorthand Reform.” Address Dept. S.E.N. ( 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 






VACATION 
SUGGESTIONS 


BUSSEne eae COUNTRY 
B e—bathing—hiking. One of the best known resort sections 
of € iis Comfortable hotels, camps and cottag 
















MINE RAL en 
Son and Mendocino Counties, famous for the curative 
anaes iad: diversity of their mineral springs— excellent resorts— 
comfort—large swimming pools. 
HUN TING AND FISHING 
For the huntsman—Deer, Bear, Panther. For the Angler—2000 
miles of excellent trout streams; from half-pound rainbows to 15 
pout d steelhead. 
CAMPING 
Pitch your tent in the California National Forest. Ideal climate— 
countless camp sites. Deer and trout in abundance. Always within 
easy reach of a government ranger. 


LOW EXCURSION FARES 
An interesting description of this territory in detail is found in the 
booklet “Vacation—1917”. Free copy may be obtained at 695 
Market St. (Hearst Bldg.), or on application to J. J. Geary, G.P.A., 
808 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC 
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N. E. A. 

This is the last notice and appeal that can 
be made to the teachers of the State and of 
the Pacific Coast through the columns of the 
Sierra Educational News to attend the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. at Portland, Oregon, July 
7 to 14 next. Reference to our May number, 
Pages 223 and 224, will give the reader in- 
formation as to routes of travel, rates of fare, 
ticket conditions and the like. The advertise- 
ments of the various transportation lines 
reaching Portland from Southern California, 

ay region, and other points will be 

this issue. Special parties can 

ip to travel by either rail or water 

if a sufficient number can be secured to go on 

any given date Those interested should 

write at once to Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, State 

Director for California, Security Building, Los 

Angeles; James A. Barr, Assistant Director for 

California, 807 N. Madison Street, Stockton, 

or the Sierra Educational News, Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco ; 

In view of the extreme situation in which 
country finds itself, and in light of the 
that the public schools are to play no 

small part in the great contest for Democracy, 
the whole attention of this great national 
meeting, through its general sessions and de- 
partments, will be focused as never before 


upon the real problems of the school and of 
educational preparedness. The results of this 


meeting will probably be more far reaching 


than those of any previous session. With the 
low transportation rates, the attendance should 
be large. Membership in the Association $2.00, 
carrying with it the Proceedings of the entire 
meeting. 


WAR POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 

All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the U. S. Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire country. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D230, Rochester, N. 
Y., for schedule showing examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


The World Book, Volumes I and II, just 
issued from the press of Hanson-Roach-Fow- 
ler Company, Chicago, sets a new pace in the 


Equip for Motion Pictures Now 


The Model 2 
VictorAnimatograph 


(The Standard Motion Picture Film 
and Lantern Slides) 


Now known to be the universal school 

projector of first quality. Rock-steady, 

flickerless, brilliant images, any size at 
any distance 


Portable, Simple, Safe, Economical 
Thoroly guaranteed for both auditorium 
and class-room service 


HIGH POWER INCANDESCENT 
LAMP EQUIPMENTS NOW READY 


Write for information and trial terms 


Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 
183 Victor Building 
DAVENPORT, {OWA, U.S.A. 


(Makers of the Reliable Victor 
Portable Stereopticon) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
English and Shorthand 
DICTIONARY 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 

a modern English pronouncing dic- 
tionary with concise definitions and 
a shorthand dictionary with beau- 
tifully engraved characters and 
complete vocalization. Lists ot 
Proper Names, Grammalogues and 
Contractions are given, and an 
Analytical Introduction deals with 
the principles underlying the for- 
mation of outlines. 

If you ever have an argument with a 
friend about the pronunciation or meaning 
of, or the correct outline for, a word, appeal 
to the English and Shorthand Dictionary, 
confident that you will find in it a clear rul- 
ing, which would be supported by the leading 
authorities. whether shorthand writers or 
English scholars. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, gilt letter- 
ing, 831 Pages. Price, $2.50 postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 


Publishers of ‘“‘Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand,” 1.50; ‘‘Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting, 85c; “Style Book of Business 
English,’”’ 90c; adopted by the New York 
Board of Education. 
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TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS, ATTENTION! 


The “DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT’? WAY 


to the 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


PORTLAND, OREGON, JULY 7 to 14 
“The Twin Palaces of the Pacific” 


5. 5. GREAT NORTHERN — S. S. NORTHERN PACIFIC 


The Fastest and Most Luxurious Steamships in 
Pacific Waters 


BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND PORTLAND 
Same Time as Fastest Trains 
pleasures and comfort of an ocean trip with no 
loss of time 
Dancing — Music — Social Life 


All the 


Connections for Gla ier or Yellowstone Parks 
\ for full information 


1 
ASK 


Direct 


Round Trip ae 
Pp very 


$26.75 £7 um » Tuesday 


Thursday 


including iets 
~~ Saturday 
oo 


Meals and 


A. B. C. Denniston, \\ 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
665 Market St. 
(Palace Hotel) 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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NEW BOOKS 


field of the Reference Library for boys and 


girls. We have frequently had occasion to THERE IS 


condemn the practice so frequently in vogue 
in small schools, and especially in rural dis- JOY IN THE PENMANSHIP CLASS 


tricts, of the purchase for the use of young when the Palmer Method of Writing is taught 
; er Se en, ea ee wey z by a teacher who has qualified under our per- 
pupils of Reference Libraries far beyond their sonal direction, through our CORRESPOND. 
ability to understand, when a few well chosen ENCE CGUNGE. grenchers taught quickly how 
? to lead their pupils progr 4 
supplementary books would have added much jouu shee Ran Mats ator Sanaeitane on 
to the efficiency of the school. The World cramped, unhealthful posture, to a style of 
. : E 2 ; 5 penmanship embodying legibility, rapidity, 
Book, however, which is to be issued in eight ease, and endurance, with the accompanying 
i : ai ea - = hygienic position. There have been no fail- 
volumes under the editorship of Professor M. ures when the Palmer Method Plan has been 
V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, is followed with fidelity. 
entirely different. In the first place, this Complete course 


a — only ten dollars; three 
' : ee months, five ars. 
library of “Organized Knowledge in Story and " 


; i es ; ' Training free to teachers wh 
Picture,” as it is called, is so written that been oeetthen with our Sauna Gaaaaeee 
every article is interesting and understandable 


‘ ' Write today for complete information. 
as well as authentic. Whether the subject be 


one of biography, science, politics, travel, liter- The A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


: ae Ti eee « ‘ oo 30 Irving Place New York, N. Y. 
ature, musSICc, agriculture, art, Sport, manners Palmer Building Cedar Rapids, la. 
and customs of people, history, industrial de- 120 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 

, : a Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
velopment, home decoration, bird life, only the 32 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III, 
necessary facts are stated, so that one does not Forsyth Building Atlanta, Ga. 


have to read pages in order to get at the heart 
of the matter. The illustrations are many of 


them full page and there are delightful color REDWOOD LODGE 
plates scattered throughout. The cuts, charts 

and maps fit accurately with the text, forming In the Heart of the Santa Cruz Mountains 

in themselves excellent study material. There Special inducements for young people. Music, 
are study outlines that can be used to supple- cral Sociuge, inialiont ‘Tallis, Pama Milk, — 
ment the regular textbook work and lists of 


Rate $14.00 a Week and Upwards 
questions accompanying various topics. If 


Address A. P. Cox, Wrights, Cal. 
the next six books in the series are as sug- 


gestive and as well gotten up as are the two 
before us, we have no hesitancy in saying that 


The World Book should be upon the shelves Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


of every Public Library, and a set made avail- Marfufacturers and Dealers in 
able for every School Library, elementary and PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
high, in the country. The volumes will find a APPARATUS 

no less important place upon the reading table $061 ADELINE ornenr 

in every home, for the books will make their Berkeley, California 
appeal to old as well as young. 


A Fine Pen for School Use 


Good penmanship largely depends upon the pen— 
its resilience, its smoothness, its firmness. It is 


these qualities that make the Esterbrook 556 unex- 

celled for school work. By making writing more 

comfortable this famous Esterbrook improvés the 
quality—the neatness, the speed of the work. 
ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 

86-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


REiatrohil? PENS 
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wale el a an Way 


of travel for summer vacations will find their aim 
in the Salt Lake Route Service. 


For journeys to far eastern points, to Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Zion National Park 
in Utah, or to or from the National Education 
Association meeting at Portland, Ore., in July, 
this route offers excellent service from Cali- 
fornia points. 

Two daily limited trains from Los Angeles 
to Chicago via Salt Lake City and the Union 
Pacific are favorites with many travelers. 

Any Salt Lake Route agent will be glad to 
inswer your inquiries regarding excursion 
fares, train schedules, etcetera, or please ask us. 


L. A. CASEY, General Agent, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


F. H. ADAMS, General Agent, 
501 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


SEAT WEAVING 
A practical handbook telling clearly and graphically all about the se of cane, 
r ( rush plint, ete., In furniture construction 
SHOP “PROBLE! MS (ON TRACING PAPER) SIEPERT 
P f ss of workir 
lished in Sets I, II, if and IV, each containing a wide iriety of projects for gramn 


g drawings printed on tracing per ready for blue printing Pi 


ib- 
iar 


grade nd gh school classes. Per : 35 cents 
CORRELATED COURSES IN _WOOoDWwoRK AND pone hi! ing DRAWING GRIFFITH 


7 k meets the 1 of the t her of woodworking and mechanical drawing 


¢ e information conce ng organization f yurses, Ss bject matter, and meth 


‘k bills, cost 


ritlir 
ill} 


eS 


far 
for 
ot 
¢ 
oO 


for 


PROJECTS FOR BEGINNING wooDWoRK — MECHANICAL DRAWING GRIFFITH 


Working a and vorking directions ot proje s which 
heoud f ex .ption af an e in the ‘seventh aa cient grades... 75 


FURNITURE ee Bice yt sg PROJECTS IN WOODWORK GRIFFITH 


in fur? naking s ted and designed with reference 


to 


bans scl use An excellent collectio1 »-/5 cents 
PROBLEMS IN FURNITURE MAKING CRAW SHAW 


Contair 13 full-page ings of articles of irniture very | » show! 
sults € ror < I truction 1 nign ( Of ( ses, na 1 ppropriate 


gives not on the « t tion of ea h proj ct hapters on the ‘‘Desig 


Ye 


S ( 


is 
the 


HANDICRAFT FOR GIRLS McGLAUFLIN 


ré me turnisning. $1 


KITECRAFT AND KIT E TOURNAMENTS. MILLER 


i} ] d ) eroplane opeller 


oe on RS oe ST 


cribbing I 


‘THE MANUAL ARTS PRES 3S 
105 Fourth Street PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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The International Harvester Company has 
been doing a great work for the schools of the 
country through its 
Department. 


Agricultural Extension 
Particularly at this time, with 
the attention of the country focused upon the 
development of Agricultural Resources and 
Food Conservation, is this work drawing at- 
tention. Books, pamphlets, wall charts, de- 
scriptive matter of all kinds carrying copious 
illustrations and of the greatest use in schools, 
are supplied gladly by this company. The 

authentic and is of 
value to classes in the school and to the people 


information contained is 


in the home and upon the farm 


Supplementing the announcement in April 
of the Summer Session of State Normal 
School at San Diego, attention is called to 


some notable Special Lectures to be given by 


the 


such prominent authorities as Professors Leon 


Depriez, who will discuss Secondarv 


tion in France; Percy Alvin Martin, History of 
America; Henry S. Physical Ed- 
Allen E. Rogers, Contemporary 

and International Law. Other 
of note will be Mary E. McNulty, St 


Sout! Curtis, 
ucation; 
tory speakers 


ipervisor 


f Primary Educatio1 Louise Lynd, Su- 
pervisor of R 1 School Teacher Tr ng 

oth of the S Not So ool, Te npe Ar 

yn Elle Sst € Ny Element 
School Department, Minn lis; Professor | 
M. Davis, Sp: 1 Coll S. Bureau « 





Resources Over $32,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
Cor. Shattuck 


1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— 








Before you place your orders for 
samples of Steel Engraved Diplomas 
enciosed in silk lined leather 
diploma on the market. 


portfolios. 








627 South Broadway 





_ | 


The Oakland Bank of Savings 


Established 


DIPLOMAS 


Diplomas for the 
printed 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The Humboldt Normal has, since our an- 
nouncement last month of the Summer Ses- 
sion, issued a splendidly illustrated folder and 
program giving pictures of natural scenery in 
the vicinity, illustrations of outdoor pageantry, 
and detailed announcement of courses, instruc- 
tors and special lectures. Send to the school 


at Arcata for this announcernent. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS orGOVERNMENT LANDS 


“WHY NOT COMBINE BUSINESS WITH 
PLEASURE on your vacation? Look up some 
GOOD LAND. Send $5 for Lists of State Land 


(any 3 counties). Also Lists of INDIAN LANDS, 


SCHOOL LANDS. Service until 1918. COUNTY 
Sectional Maps showing GOVERNMENT LAND. 
$2.50, ANY COUNTY. STATE MAP, showing 
SCHOOL LAND, 2.50. Order today. Bookiét 
FREE, Joseph Clark, California State Lard Infor- 


mation Bureau, Sacramento.”’ 


GLENBROOK INN--LAKE TAHOE 


Opens June 15. Excellent table with home cook- 
ing; milk, cream, butter, vegetables, etc., supplied 
by our own ranch; finest fishing, good orchestra, 
ind all kinds of outdoor sports. Cottages with hot 
ind cold running water and private baths. ON 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY, with auto accommodations; 


laily steamer; telephone 
Address Glenbrook 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada. 


ind telegraph eonnections. 
Improvement Co., Glenbrook, 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2161 Shattuck Ave. - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers 
Other Offices 


Boston, New York, Washington, D. C. 
Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Ore Los Angeles 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency 


In the World 





1867 


i 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 


coming graduation, see our 
on first quality selected sheepskin, 
The handsomest and most practical 


Samples on request. 


Pacific Engraving Company 


Los Angeles, Cal. 



























Poeocooeooe 


| 


Yosemite National Park and | 


The Big Trees of California 


All in One Grand Trip 


A COMBINATION OF RAIL AND AUTO UNEXCELLED ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD, FOR SCENIC GRANDEUR 


THE NEW DESMOND PARK SERVICE CO. 


Offers new and comfortable hotel and camp accommodations, 
and automobile service to various points of interest. A new 


feature is the chain of delightful lodges above and beyond the 
Valley. 


THE DIRECT AND COMFORTABLE ROUTE 


Southern Pacific or Santa Fe to Merced; Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Merced to the Park Line; Observation-parlor cars by 
day trains through the Merced River Canyon. 

Pullman cars by night trains from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


REDUCED SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 


Reduced summer excursion rates will be in effect April 27th to 
Sept. 30th, from all points in California. See any railroad ticket 
agent. 


Ask for Yosemite folder 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 


a | 
———— | 
Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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